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ON A CHRISTIAN SPIRIT IN THE LESSER THINGS 
OF LIFE. 


The influence of true religion should be mani- 
fested in our spirit and conduct at all times and 
in all things. Neither the greater nor the lesser 
duties of life should be passed over: “ These 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone,” Matt. xxiii. 23. 

A Christian spirit should govern all we do 
and say. The kindest act that Christian benevo- 
lence can perform, if done in an ungracious 
manner, would be greatly lessened in value and 
influence. Such Christians as suppose that an 
attention to the greater duties of their profession, 
will excuse them from an observance of the les- 
ser, will do well to remember that it was the 
same Lord of life and glory who offered up him 
self on the cross, that said “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not: 
for of such is the kingdom of God.” What a 
spirit of kindness is set forth by the words, “ And 
he took them up in his arms, put his hands upon 
them, and blessed them :” Mark x. 16. 

A kind-hearted, Christian spirit shines like a 
sunbeam in the every-day affairs of common life. 
How soothing, how comforting, how encouraging 
is its influence, in the ordinary cares that are 
mingled with our daily blessings! How peace- 
ful and blessed should we be were we all rooted 
and grounded in Christian principle, manifested 
by Christian kindness, and Christian conduct! 

The command is given to the followers of the 
Redeemer, “ Let yourdight so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven,” Matt. v. 16. 
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But it is a fact, which the experience of every 
day sets before us, that many Christians often 
overlook their opportunities of exhibiting the 
beautiful fruits of the Spirit in the lesser things 
of life. That mantle of love and charity which 
should clothe them as a garment within doors 
and without, is worn as it were only on festivals, 
on high days and holydays, and is too frequently 
laid aside, in the daily arrangements and hourly 
occurrences of domestic life. 
This is a subject that we shall do well te 
ponder with seriousness ; for it is indeed greatly 
to be lamented, when the Christian does not live 
up to the standard of his true stature in Christ; 
when, although holding fast the hope of the 
gospel, he manifests in private life any thing of 
an unamiable and unkind disposition, an un- 
| lovely and churlish spirit. And yet are there 

not such cases? How often do we require to be 
| reminded, that “Love is the fulfilling of the 
| law!” Rom. xiii. 10. 

Where there is a real love to God in operation 

in the heart, there will be, also, a love to those 
| around us, not only to a few dear relatives and 
friends, but to the whole human race, the great 
family of mankind. The stranger, the outcast 
and the wanderer, will not be forgotten; but a 
spirit of kindness and philanthropy will abound. 
Job ate not his morsel alone, but shared it with 
the fatherless. He let not the stranger lodge in 
the street, but opened his doors to the traveller. 
How much is there in the character of Job that 
a Christian may imitate with advantage! We 
may venture to conclude, that the heart which 
loves the Saviour, will not be careless about the 
welfare of sinners, but rather that its language 
will be, in affectionate earnestness for their wel- 
fare, “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters,” Isa. lv. 1; “Seek ye the Lord while 
he may be found, call ye upon him while he is 
near,” Isa. lv.6. Yet still, while we may wish 
for the conversion of the world, we may err in 
the want of that habitual and abiding gentle- 
ness, charity, and kindness which are required. 
The spirit of Christian affection that reigns in 
some families is lovely to behold. The different 
members of the household walk together as 
those who are agreed. A bond of fellowship and 
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brotherhood binds them together. “ Behold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity! It is like the precious 
ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the 
beard, even Aaron’s beard: that went down to 
the skirts of his garments ; as the dew of Hermon, 
and as the dew that descended upon the moun- 
tains of Zion: for there the Lord commanded the 
blessing, even life for evermore,” Psa. cxxxiii. 

A truly Christian man, as the head of a family, 
and a master, in the full exercise of Christian 
graces, is a delightful character in private life. 
His thoughts, words and deeds, agree. As a 
husband, a father, a master and a neighbor, he 
will bear examination. There is no kindness 
like Christian kindness. An unkind Christian 
is a practical denier of his own principles; and 
yet, sad to say, there are some who bear this 
name, who are much wanting in kindness to 
their partners in life, their children, their ser- 
vants and their neighbors. 

A Christian mistress, in the full exercise of 
Christian graces, sheds around her a calm, a 
soothing and enlightening influence; her cheer- 
ful and unruffled temper lights up the spirit of 
her household, making duty a pleasure, and 
obedience a delight. Who has not known such? 
But Christian mistresses have moments, ay hours 
of infirmity ; and then the fair page of domestic 
life becomes blurred and. blotted with unlovely 
stains. 

It is an unthankful office to paint an unlovely 
picture, but fidelity requires it to be done. Chris- 
tian husbands and wives, masters and mistresses, 
forgetful whose they are and whom they profess 
to serve, sometimes chide away the spirit of 
gentleness and love, and indulge in a spirit of 
anger, manifested in different ways. Sometimes 
it is loud, clamorous, insulting and threatening ; 
sometimes reproachful, sarcastic and bitter; and 
at others silent, sullen and vindictive. How 
forcible and affectionate are the words of the 
apostle to the followers of Christ! “Let all 
bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and 
evil speaking, he put away from you, with all 
malice: and be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you—Be ye there- 
fore followers of God, as dear children; and 
walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us and 
hath given himself for us an offering and a 
sacrifice to God, for a sweet-smelling savour :” 
Eph. iv. 31, 32; v. 1, 2. 

Christian servants are a necessary part of a 
Christian household. When they do well, they 
are worthy of our best regard; when they do 
ill, they become a reproach, changing harmony 
to discord and order to confusion. Christian 
servants have many opportunities of showing 
their principles, not only by obedience, forbear- 
ance and respect, but also by the spirit in which 
their several duties are discharged. “Servants, 


be subject to your masters with all fear; not only 


to the good and gentle, but also to the froward. 
For this is thankworthy, if a man, for conscience 
toward God, endure grief, suffering wrongfully :” 
1 Pet. ii. 18, 19. 

Nothing can be clearer than the truth, that 
Christian masters, mistresses, and servants are 
called on every day of the week, and every hour 
of the day, to practise self-denial. Let us not 
deceive ourselves in this matter; for the Chris- 
tian spirit isa self-denying spirit, as well as a 
spirit of love and kindness. It is possible to en- 
dure much, to help much, and to give much 
without practising self-denial: we may do all 
these things with a selfish motive. How patient- 
ly does the pearl diver endure the dangers of his 
painful calling, that he may obtain a reward! 
how willingly the miser assists the spendthrift 
with money when he has a good security, and 
can obtain usury; and how liberally the sower 
scatters his seed, that he may reap an abundant 
harvest! Here is no self-denial. Oh Christian ! 
consider more the self-denial of your Lord, the 
example of him who bought you with a price, 
and endured such contradiction of sinners, and 
ask yourself whether, in your private life, in 
your daily walk and conversation, you manifest 
the Christian spirit of self-denial? To conquer: 
self in little things is a great victory. “ The 
greatest pope,” said one, “is pope Self,” and 
there is much truth in the observation. Self is 
an enemy to Christian kindness, a tyrant, that 
lords it over the heritage of others, and an idol 
that robs God of his glory. 

Christian husband, parent, and master, pay 
attention to this. It is true, that wherever the 
Christian goes, his principles go with him; yet 
still it isin the bosom of his family that he is 
best known. If a man be not a Christian in 
private life; if he be not known and acknow- 
ledged as such at home; if he be not loved, re- 
spected and honored in his own house; if those 
who sit at meat with him, and gather round his 
hearth, cannot bear testimony that, amidst all 
his infirmities, his heart is right with God; if 
there be a doubt, whether he is on the Lord’s 
side—then is there reason for deep lamentation. 

(To be concluded.) 
tO 


THE REFINER OF SILVER. 


Some months ago, a few ladies, who met 
together in Dublin, to read the Scriptures and 
make them the subject of conversation, were 
reading the third chapter of Malachi. One of 
the ladies gave it as her opinion, that the Ful- 
ler’s Soap and the Refiner of Silver were the 
same image, both intended to convey the same 
view of the sanctifying influence of the grace of 
Christ ; while another observed,—there is some- 
thing remarkable in the expression of the third 
verse,— 

‘*He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.” 


They agreed that possibly it might be so; and 
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one of the ladies puede | to ell: on a dive and that the efforts to adjust those controversies 
smith, and report to them what he said on the| by peaceful negotiation, have, in numerous in- 
subject. She went accordingly, and without’ stances, been crowned with the most satisfactory 
telling the object of her errand, begged to know | results. 

from him the process of refining silver, which} The hope, indeed, had been cherished, that in 
he fully described to her. “ But, sir,” said she, | the present enlightened age of the world, and 
“ do you sit while the work of refining is going! particularly in “this enlightened country, the 
on ?” “Qh, yes, madam,” replied the silv eremith, | Influence of pure, elevated moral principles and 
“T must sit with my eye steadily fixed on the | feelings had obtained such an ascendency in the 
furnace, for if the time necessary for refining be | minds of the people, as to prevent an appeal to 
exceeded i in the slightest degree, the silver is arms; but this pleasing anticipation has not been 
sure to be injured.” At once she saw the beauty, realized. Our country, for a considerable time, 
and the comfort too, of the expression—* He | has been engaged in war—exerting its powerful 
shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.” energies in the work of human slaughter. The 

Christ sees it needful to put his children into| fields of a veighboring nation have ‘been strewn 
the furnace, but he is seated by the side of it ; his | with the bodies of the : ‘slain, and its soil drenched 
eye is steadily intent on the work of purifying, Can it be that this is in 
and his wisdom and love are both engaged in | accordance with the precepts and the spirit of 
the best manner for them. Their trials do not! our holy religion ? 
come at random; the very hairs of their head! The Prophets, in foretelling the coming of the 
are all numbered. As the lady was leaving the! Messiah, and describing the nature of his mis- 
shop, the silversmith called her back, and said | sion, present him in the “character of the Prince 
he bad still further to mention, that he only | of Peace—of the increase of whose government 
knew when the process of purifying was com-| and peace there shall be no end. It is declared 
plete, by seeing his own image reflected in the | that “He shall judge among the nations, and 
silver. shall rebuke many people; and they shall beat 

Beautiful figure! When Christ sees His own| their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
image in His people, His work of purifying is| into praning-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
accomplished. against nation, neither shall they learn war any 

Thy healing Spirit, Lord, impart ; |more.” This strong and unequivocal language 
Refine and sanctify my heart ; clearly indicates, that it was the will and the 
And with reflected beauty fair purpose of the Most High that’ war should even- 
Impress thy sacred image there. tually be abolished. 
ge And in the fulness of time, when an angel 
Considerations respecting the Law/fulness of War vo a to announce the advent of the 
ler the Gospel Dispensation. promised Saviour, the annunciation was accom- 
unc yi 71 : 
panied with a rapturous song from “a multitude 
ADDRESSED TO THE TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS OF CHRIS-/ of the heavenly host, praising God, and saying, 
a 62S ee eS Ee glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
| good-will towards men.’ 

Solemnly impressed, as we are, with the belief} In harmonious agreement with the language 
that war is irreconcilable with the precepts and! of prophecy, and the ecstatic song of the 
the spirit of the Gospel, and prohibited by it, | angelic host, were the life and ministry of our 
we cannot but feel that a fearful weight of re- Lord and Saviour. The law of the preceding 
sponsibility is assumed by Christian nations in| dispensation admitted the principle of retalia- 
its prosecution ; and under this conviction we are | tion—“ An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” 
constrained to invite the professors of the Chris-| He adverts to this for the express purpose of 
tian religion, and especially those who are looked | | placing a prohibition upon it. “ But I say unto 
to as its expounders, to a very serious and unbi-| you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall 
assed consideration of this subject. smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 

If we advert to the consequences resulting from | other also.” While those under the Law were 
war—its tendency to lower the standard of pub- | allowed to hate an enemy, His command is—“ I 
lic morals—the slaughter and misery it produces! say unto you, love your enemies, bless them that 
—the domestic bereavements, anguish, and/curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
mourning inseparable from it—a subject is pre-| pray for them that despitefully use you, and per- 
sented to our view, possessing the strongest claim | secute you—that ye may be the children of your 
to the serious reflection of the professors of the| Father which is in Heaven.” 


“ Shall the sword devour forever ?”—2 Sam. ii. 26. 


benign religion of Jesus Christ. Now, if the followers of Christ are forbidden 

It has been highly gratifying to observe of | to resist evil, and to hate an enemy, it is evident 
latter years, that the most enlightened nations| that the spirit which engenders war cannot be 
have manifested an increasing reluctance to ap- | entertained by them; and this conclusion is ren- 
peal to the sword—that cruel and uncertain arbi- dered, if possible, still stronger, by the high 
ter—in the settlement of national controversies ; standard and holy inducement to which he imme- 
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diately directs their attention—“ That ye may tian, and cannot fight.” On being told that 
be the children of your Father which is in, there was no alternative between bearing arms, 
Heaven.” | and being put to death, he promptly and firmly 
Many other similar precepts from the same replied—*“ J cannot fiyht, if J die.” He contin- 
high authority could be adduced, but they are! ued firm to his principles, and was led to execu- 
familiar to the class of readers whom we address. | tion. 
They are plain and positive; and they receive} The Primitive Christians not only refused to 
additional force from the accompanying reference | enlist as soldiers, but those in the army who em- 
to the Law of the preceding dispensation. They | braced Christianity, immediately abandoned the 
are the precepts and injunctions of Him whom! profession, without regard to consequences. 
we call our Lord and Master, and whom we pro-| Marcellus, a Roman Centurion, on becoming a 
fess to love and serve. convert to Christianity promptly resigned his 
We ask for no new or strained meaning to| commission, declaring, that having become a 
these precepts; we accept the words in their| Christian, he could serve no longer.—“ It is not 
plain, literal import ; and so they were evidently | lawful,” said he, “for a Christian to bear arms 
accepted by the Apostles and the primitive be-| for any earthly consideration.’”’ He continued 
lievers. Of this there can be no doubt. If we! firm in his refusal, and suffered death on that 
recur to Apostolic language, as it is presented in| account. 
the Epistles to the Churches, we shall there meet} Cassian, who was a notary in the same legion, 
with injunctions, and exhortations, and entreaties | on embracing Christianity, resigned his commis- 
in strict accordance with the precepts of their|sion, and firmly adhering to the sentiments 
Divine Master. ‘“ Be not overcome of evil, but| avowed by Marcellus, like him was led to ex- 
overcome evil with good.” ‘See that none ren ecution. Martin, another Roman, who was bred 
der evil for evil, to any man; but ever follow! to the profession of arms, on being converted to 
that which is good, both among yourselves and | Christianity, abandoned the army, saying, “I am 
to all men.” ‘Love as brethren, be pitiful, be| a Christian, and therefore I cannot fight.” 
courteous, not rendering railing for railing, but! These are not isolated cases—many more might 
contrariwise, blessing; knowing that ye are|be adduced if it were necessary—but the tact 
thereunto called, that ye should inherit a bless-| we aim to establish will not be denied. Tertul- 
ing.” “ Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, | lian, in speaking of a large portion of the Roman 
but rather give place unto wrath ; for it is writ-| armies, after Christianity had been widely spread 
ten, Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the| over the world, expressly assures us, that “ not a 
Lord.” Christian could be found among them.’’ Irene- 
Now let us ask if language could be framed | us, Justin Martyr, and others, furnish conclusive 
more strongly prohibiting the indulgence of the| evidence that the Christians of their day bor 
spirit which produces war, than that in the pre-| the most ample testimony to the incompatibility 
ceding passages. of war with the religion of the Gospel—and 
If it be said that war is not directly and spe-| that many of them sealed their testimony with 
cifically interdicted ; we reply, neither was sui-| their blood. Clemens, of Alexandria, speaks of 
cide nor many other universally acknowledged | Christians as the “ followers of peace,” and says 
crimes expressly, that “ they used none of the implements 
It was seen fit to forbid them by enforcing| of war.” Lactantius, another early Christian, 
those virtues that must effectually exclude them. | alleges that “ it can never be lawful for a right 
If Christianity forbids those passions which en-| eous man to go to war.” 
gender war, which are fed by it, and without} The evidence upon this point is fully sustained 
which, indeed, it cannot exist, it follows inevita-| by the early opponents of Christianity. Celsus, 
bly that Christianity forbids war. who lived towards the close of the second cen- 
It will be admitted, that the views and the| tury, accuses the Christians of his day “ of re- 
practice of the earliest converts to Christianity | fusing to bear arms, even in cases of necessity.” 
—living as they did, near the time of its Foun-| Origen, the defender of Christianity, does not 
der, and under the teaching of the Apostles, or| deny, but admits the fact, and justifies it on the 
their immediate successors—are entitled to great | ground that war was unlawful. 
influence in deciding this momentous question ;| If, then, the language of prophecy is clear and 
and ecclesiastical history of the highest authority | positive that the time wi// come when nation 
establishes the fact, that the early Christians not| shall not lift up sword against nation, nor the 
only insisted that they were forbidden to fight—| people learn war any more :— 
but that they manifested their sincerity by offer-} If, in acordance with this prophecy, the pre- 
ing up their lives, rather than violate what they | cepts and commandments of our Saviour are pa- 
deemed an injunction of their Divine Master. | cific in the fullest degree, strictly enjoining the 
A few cases may here be cited : forgiveness of injuries; making it the only con 
Maximilian, a Roman youth, on being brought} dition upon which men can hope to be forgiven: 
before the tribunal, to be enrolled as a soldier,|and if He as strictly prohibited the indulgence 
refused—saying to the Proconsul, “ J am a Chris-| of a spirit of resentment or retaliation :— 





If the early converts, under the teaching of 
the Apostles and their immediate successors, 
were so solemnly impressed with the belief that 
war was forbidden by their holy Redeemer, that 
they could not be induced to “ bear arms for any 
earthly consideration,” many of them nobly 
yielding up their lives in confirmation of the sin- 
cerity of their faith :— 

If all this be indisputable, we ask, if the 
proposition is not clearly and fully established— 
that war is a grievous violation of the principles 
of our holy religion ? 

It remains now to account for the change that 
has taken place in the practice of the professors 
of this benign religion, in relation to war. The 
importance of the subject, and the magnitude of 
the evils consequent upon the change, call for 
the clearest evidence of its propriety, and of its 
consistency with the precepts and spirit of the 
Gospel. 

(To be concluded.) 
iin 
For Friends’ Review. 


MISSIONS AMONG THE HEATHEN. 


Wm. B. Reed, of Philadelphia, late Commis- 
sioner of the United States, to negotiate a treaty 
with the Chinese Government, made the follow- 
ing remarks at the conclusion of a recent public 
statement of his diplomatic labors :— 

“One other word, and I have done. It has 
reference to higher thoughts than any connected 
with political or diplomatic success. No one 
can pass, even so short a time as I have done, in 
the dark, cold shadow of Pagan civilization, such 
as is found in China, or among what we may 
hope to be the ruins of Hindu or Mahometan 
superstition, without new gratitude that his lot is 
cast in a Christian land, and without the conviec- 
tion that there can be no true, effective enlight- 
ment without Christianity; and, to speak more 
practically still, no one can see what I have seen 
without recognizing the duty of acknowledging 
the enormous debt of gratitude to those devoted 
men and women, who, as missionaries, are strug- 
gling for the conversion and education of the 
heathen, and our obligation to sustain them. I 
went to the East with no enthusiasm as to mis- 
sionary enterprises. I come back with a fixed 
conviction that, in its true and harmonizing 
power, and in its increasing influence on com- 
mercial adventure, it is, under Providence, the 
great agent of civilization ; and I feel it my duty 
to add, that everywhere in Asia and Africa— 
among the Caffres in Natal; on the continent of 
India; among the forests of Ceylon, and over 
the vast expanse of China, the testimony to the 
zeal and success of our countrymen as missiona- 
ries of truth is earnest and concurrent. 
it everywhere, and from high authority. ‘Their 


praises greeted me when, after the dreariness of | 
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a long voyage, 1 put my foot ashore at the Cape 
of Good Hope; and when, nearly two years 
afterwards, I bade farewell to Eastern lands, my 


645 
last delightful duty was to visit, and for myself 
see, the largest missionary school in Egypt, kept 
and admirably administered by an American—a 
Philadelphia woman, (Miss Dales) at Alexandria. 

“ Watching too, as I have done, the zealous, 
earnest co-operation of missionaries of all nations 
and all Christian creeds, in the East, I have 
learned a lesson of toleration and respect for all, 
and for all equally. On the same day, I have 
visited and watched with interest, the hospitals 
and Protestant schools of Shanghae, have seen 
Chinese converts saying mass as consecrated 
priests in the Catholic church and seminary of 
Si-ka-wa, and have felt more sensibly than I ever 
thought I should, the truth of what I remember 
to have read on the pages which record the ad- 
ventures of the greatest of contemporary mission- 
ary travellers—I mean Dr. Livingstone—who, 
speaking of the missions on the east coast of 
Africa, says that ‘all classes of Christians find 
that sectarian rancor soon dies out when they are 
working in the presence of the real heathen.’ 
Sectarian spirit does stand rebuked, and it is 
a matter of more exultation than I can 
well express, that the first absolute recogni- 
tion by the heathen of Christianity, as pro- 
fessed by Catholics and Protestants, and as 
a principle of truth and purity, and the com- 
plete toleration of its ministers, is to be found 
in the American treaty with China. It is a won- 
derful proof of progress in the right direction— 
most wonderful in its contrasts with the past. 
Sixty-two years ago, in 1796, we made a treaty 
with a wretched African satrap, the Bey of 
Tunis, by which we paid a price for peace, under 
the guarantee of another Power long since passed 
from existence, ‘the most Potent Dey and 
Regency of Algiers,’ and in which we recited 
as a reason for a meagre toleration, that ‘the 
Government of the United States is not in 
any sense founded on the Christian religion.” — 
Contrast that degrading record with the treaties 
of 1858, and you will see the progress I have 
referred to.” 

amines 


DWELLING IN TENTS. 


The tent is a style of human habitation appro- 
priate for a warm climate and a roving, pastoral 
life. It indicates a less settled residence than 
the booth or hut, but more prosperity; while it 
implies less advancement in the arts and sciences 
than belongs to life in fixed habitations and 
within city walls. Every reader of the Bible 
knows that the ancient patriarchs were dwellers 
in tents, and that these have been much used in 


'the East throughout Bible times, Paul himself 


having been a tent-maker; but few are aware 
how general this mode of life is in Palestine and 
adjacent lands, and how many an Arab patriarch 
may even now be seen sitting in his tent-door in 
the cool of the day, like Abraham, ready to ex- 
ercise a free hospitality. 

The truth is, that in those warm climates men, 
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women and children live far more in the open 
air than is customary with us. Their daily 
avocations and their wonted pleasures both call 
them abroad, and the style of their dwellings is 
of less importance than ours, who pass so much 
of our life within doors 


Christ and his apostles will show. How largea por- 
tion of his miracles were wrought and his instruc- 
tions given in the open air. “Indeed, the whole 
Bible has the freshness of clear sunshine and the 
odor of fields, rather than the closeness of ceil- 
ings and cloisters. 

‘But life in tents was especially appropriate to 
those whose wealth lay in flocks and herds, and 
whose residence was necessarily changed sensed: 
ing to the wants of their charge. Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob moved their tents when the 
pasture failed, and pitched them in a fresh spot. 
The ten sonsof Jacob led their flocks from the vale | 
of Hebron, to Shechem and to Dothan ; and the 
twelve tribes, while in the desert, and to no small | 
extent afterwards, were dwellers in tents. Hence 
the current expression, “ Every man to his tents, 
Q Israel ;” and the frequent allusions in Serip- 
ture to this mode of life. 

Thus each part of the tent is mentioned: the 
coarse cloth of which it was made, the poles and 
cords on which the covering rested, and the 
wooden pins used to fasten the cords to the 
ground, Judg. 4: 21; Isa. 54: These tem- 
porary dwellings were easily removed. A few 
moments sufficed to pull up ‘the stakes of a tent, 
loosen its cords, drop its covering to the ground, 
fold it up and pack it on oo camel's back, ready 
for a day’s journey and a quick erection at 
end. So King Hezekiah says, “Mine age 
departed, and is removed as a shepherd's tent.” 
This easy removal is a great convenience to the| 
modern tribes of Arab 





its 


is 


robbers, who, when 


threatened with an attack, can strike their tents | 


almost at a moment’s warning, and disap ypear 
across the desert. 
Travellers in the East are obliged to use tents, | 
and thus necessarily become familiar with this | 
time-honored mode of life, which clears up many 
allusions in the Bible. Every morning and | 
evening the Christian on such a journey is forei- 
bly reminded how easily his “earthly house of 
this tabernacle” may be dissolved, and of his 
need of “‘a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” He is also perpetually taught 
that he isa pilgrim and a stranger on earth, ever 
journeying, and says with the poet,— 
* Here Arab-like I roam, 
And nightly pitch my moving tent 
One day’s march nearer home.’’ 
Says Lord Lindsay, “ There is something very | 
melancholy in our morning flittings. The tent- 
pins are plucked up; and in a few minutes a| 
dozen holes, a heap or two of ashes, and the 
marks of the camel’s knees in the sand, soon to 


s. It was thus in ancient 
times, as a moment’s recollection of the life of 


| be :” 





be obliterated, are the only traces left of what 


has bese for a 5 while our home.” “ Often,” says 
McCheyne, “ we found ourselves shelterless be- 
fore being fully dressed. What a type of the 
tent of the body! Ah, how often is it taken 
down, before the soul is made meet for the in- 
heritance of the saints in light.” 

Dwellers in tents are ill-protected from robbers 
or from wild beasts, and need the supervision of 
a watchful Providence. Moses had felt this, 
times without number, while leading the Israel- 
ites through that houseless wilderness, beneath 
the pillar of cloud and of fire; he remembered 
too the various wanderings of the patriarchs of 
old, each one the object of infinite love and care; 
and in the ninetieth Psalm extols God for all: 
“ Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place, in all 
generations.” Happy isthe man that has placed 
himself in the care of a covenant keeping God, 
and knows that wherever his abode may be, and 
whatever its form and materials, he dwells in 
the secret place of the Most High, and abides 
under the shadow of the Almighty; and that 
when the earthly tabernacle f falls, an eternal man- 
sion awaits him on high.— American 


Me SSE nge r. 


HERSCHELL’S VISIT TO HIS FATHER-LAND. 
(Continued from page 638.) 


From Bethlehem we proceeded to the convent 
of Mar Saba, where M. and | were to remain for 
the night, as we intended to proceed next morn- 
ing to the Dead Sea. After about an hour’s ride, 
the country became very wild and desolate, being 
the commencement of the Wilderness of Judea, 
a large tract of desert country that stretches along 
all the west side of the Dead Sea. The convent of 
Mar Saba is an extraordinary place. [t was 
founded by the person whose name it bears, at 
| the end of the fifth century, and has ever since 
been inhabited by a succession of monks of the 
Greek church. The brook Kedron, which rises, 
or, I ought to say, which did rise, to the north 
| of Jerusalem, here has flowed through a deep 
ravine, the sides of which are precipitous, and 
the convent is built up one side of the ravine; 
the foundation being nearly on the level of the 
torrent bed, while the entrance is from the high 
ground above. The bed of the brook Kedron, 


jlike that of nearly all the ancient rivers of 


Palestine, is quite dry, merely serving the pur- 
pose of draining off the heavy rains of winter. 
Dr. Wilson called our attention to this dry chan- 
nel, stretching uninterruptedly to the Dead Sea, 
as being ready prepared for the “living water” 
mentioned in Ezek. xlvii. The same stream 1s 
also alluded to in Zech. xiv. 8; the “ former 
sea” in that verse remaining the eastern or Dead 
Sea. We could fully understand the allusion in 
that verse: “In summer and in winter shall it 
a constantly flowing stream, not as now, the 
mere rush of a winter’s torrent. 

At five o’clock next morning we left Mar 
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Saba for the Dead Sea. 


the Scripture phrases, “a terrible wilderness,” a| 
“waste and howling wilderness.” 
track we pursued sometimes followed the undu- 


were hid in mountain passes between them. It 
was in this “ dry and thirsty land, where no water 
is,” that David gave utterance to the sixty-third 
Psalm. This same desert tract of country seems 
to have taken different names, according to the 
towns on which it bordered ; as the wilderness of 
Ziph, the wilderness of 
through various parts of it that David wandered 
when he fled from Saul. A large natural cavern, 
considerably to the south of where we now were, 
is shown as the cave of Adullam. 

But the subject that was uppermost in my 
mind during the ride in this awful wilderness, 
was, the character and preaching of John the 
Baptist. “In these days came John the Baptist 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea: and the 
same John had his raiment of camel's hair, and 
a leathern girdle about his loins; and his meat 
was locusts and wild honey.”* Why does the 
Holy Spirit tell us the dress and the food of 
John? Because John was, like his father 
Zacharias, a priest “of the course of Abia” or 
Abijah; he had a right to wear the priestly 
robe, to be girded with the ephod, and to feed 
on the meat of the sacrifices. Why did he not 
reside in Jerusalem? Why did he not “ execute 
the priest’s office in the order of his course,—to 


burn incense when he went into the temple of 


the Lord?” Because he was appointed to be 
the forerunner of a new dispensation, in which 
the ceremonial priesthood of the few, was to 
give place to the spiritual priesthood of the 
whole bo ly of believers. He therefore refused 
his priestly garments, and put on the ordinary 
dress of the wandering Ishmaelite of the desert ; 

that he might testify to the Priests and Levites, 
that “the voice of one that crieth” must now be 
listened to because it is truth, and not because it 
is announced by a man wearing a certain gar- 
ment. 
declare that every place was his Bethel; and to 
show to those who laid so much stress on the 


locality of the Temple, that the dispensation was | 


at hand, under which, as had been predicted by 
the prophets, “ in every place incense shall be 
offered” unto the name of the Lord. And while 


“they which minister about holy things, live of 


the things of the temple, and they which wait 
at the altar, are partakers with the altar,” John 
lived on the common food of the desert ; his 
altar was everywhere; and perhaps on some of 
the very rocks on which my eye rested, he offered 
up “ spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God.” 
What a strange, eccentric being must John 
have appeared to the priests and the Pharisees 


* Matt. iii. 1; 4. 


"The farther we pene-| of his day! 
trated into this wilderness, the more sterile and! have scandalized them. 
desolate it became; it can only be described by | 


Tekoa; and it was| 


He lived in the wilderness, thereby to| 





| farther south, says : 
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His nonconformity must indeed 
Had he been disposed 
to listen to them, we can imagine how much sage 
advice they would have given him, about remaining 


The narrow| in his calling; how many pleas of additioual use- 


| fulness, and more extensive iafluence, they might 
lations of the rocky heights, and sometimes we | 


have urged, to induce him to abandon his divisive 
courses! But John knew that priesthood had 
decayed, and “ waxed old,” and was “ ready to 
vanish away ;” and that a dispensation was about 
to commence, that was not a counterpart, but a 
contrast to the former; a contrast in so far, that 
all that was ceremonial and material in the one, 
was to be succeeded by that which is spiritual and 
real in the other. 

About half-past ten o’clock we reached the 
Dead Sea. No one can look on this remarkable 
spot without feeling that the curse rests upon it. 
[t is a salt lake or inland sea, about fifty miles 
in length, and generally from ten to twelve miles 
broad. The Arabs call it the “Sea of Lot.” 
“The phenomena around the Dead Sea are such 
as might naturally be expected from the charac- 
ter of its waters and the region round about,—a 
naked, solitary desert. It lies in its deep caul- 
dron, surrounded by lofty cliffs of naked lime- 
stone rock, and exposed for seven or eight months 
in each year to the unclouded beams of a burning 
sun. Nothing g, therefore, but sterility and death - 
like solitude can be looked for upon its shores.”* 
The water is intensely salt, with a bitter, dis- 
agreeable taste. Thick incrustations of salt are 
deposited on some parts of its banks, which the 
Arabs gather for the use of their families and 
flocks. The river Jordan empties itself into the 
northern end of it. 

The “cities of the plain” are supposed to 
have stood at the southern end of this lake; 
where there is a hilly ridge that is called by the 
Arabs at this day “the stone of Sodom,” and 
which they say is “‘ composed wholly of rock salt, 


| too bitter to be fit for cooking, and only used 


sometimes as a medicine for sheep.” + It is im- 
possible to look without awe on this monument 
of the “ severity of God,” especially in recollect- 
ing that the inspired apostles, Peter and Jude, 
both refer to it, with a voice of warning, when 
speaking of “false teachers, who privily shall 
bring in damnable heresies” into the Church of 
Christ. 

We bathed in the Dead Sea, and found its 
water extremely buoyant, though perhaps not 
quite in the degree we had expected. In the 


autumn, after the long drought of summer, it is 


probably much more so; and at the north end, 


|where we bathed, it may be in some measure 


affected by the influx of the fresh water of the 
Jordan. Dr. Robinson, the most cautious and 
correct of travellers, who bathed considerably 
“The water is exceedingly 


buoyant. Two of us bathed in the sea, and al- 


ii. 219. 
206. 


* Robinson’s Bib. Researches, 
{ Robinson’s Bib. Researches, ii. 
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though I could never swim before, either in 
fresh or salt water, yet here I could sit, stand, 
lie, or swim in the water, without difficulty.”* 

We next proceeded over a sandy plain, and 
through scenes of utter desolation, to the banks 
of the Jordan. The place we visited is said to 
have been the scene of our Saviour’s baptism ; 
and not far from the same spot the passage of 
the Israelites must have taken place. Here there 
are a few shrubs and small trees; and after so 
much desolation, any green thing is welcome to 
the eye; but I could not help calling to mind 
the poetical allusions to the “green banks of 
Jordan,” with which hymns abound; and 
thought the mere shreds and patches of vegeta- 
tion that are now to be seen on them present a 
very different picture to the eye. 

(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 18, 1859. 


ADDRESS ON THE SUBJECT OF War.—Last 
weck we re-printed an Epistle on Slavery, ad- 
dressed by London Yearly Meeting to the Yearly 
Meetings on this continent, nineteen years ago. 
We fear there is even more need now than there 
was at that time, that Friends should be awaken. 


ed to a true sense and strong conviction of 


their individual duties, in connection with this 
tremendous subject. It is to be feared that a 
hopeless and distrustful spirit has been engender- 
ed amongst us through the great increase of pro- 
slavery sentiments in the Southern States, and the 
general absence of a real concern in the North, to 
promote the abolition of slavery. Nothing but 
a deep and abiding remembrance of “them that 
are in bonds, as bound with them,” and a heart- 
felt “ conviction of the guilt and sinfulness of 
slavery, and its pernicious effects upon both the 
oppressed and the oppressor,” can sustain any in 
a faithful, unselfish performance of the duties 
arising from the existence of the iniquitous 
system in our country. When we see, also, a 
determination prevailing in the South to prose- 
cute the African slave trade, and thus increase 
incaleulably the evil at home, and, in a large 
measure, render fruitless many of the efforts to 
christianize Africa, we cannot but feel that the 
present is indeed a time of great discouragement. 
We must not, however, cast away our faith in the 
progressive character of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, and in the fulfilment of the gracious promises 


" *Robinson’s Bib. Researches, ii. 213. 





of the Gospel, but labor, individually, to accom- 
plish whatever is laid upon us by the plain die- 
tates of duty which every man owes to his 
brother, or what may seem to be the special 
manifestations of Divine providence. 











In our present number we insert the first por- 


tion of an Address, issued a few years since by 
New York Meeting for Sufferings, on another 
great evil that stands opposed to the spirit and 
principles of the Gospel of Christ, the Prince of 


Peace. Although our own country is now free 


from war, and from immediate threatenings of 
such a conflict, yet a disposition prevails to pre- 


pare for war, and we know not how soon, in the 
present disturbed state of Europe, some difficulty 
may arise that will lead to hostilities. At such 
a time it seems particularly needful that Friends 
should disseminate their views on the peaceable 
nature and requirements of Christianity, and 
use whatever influence they may possess in en- 
couraging others to begin to fu/fil the evangelical 
promise, and cease to learn war any more. 

The London Printed Epistle of 1757 contains 
advice which may be properly revived at the 
present day. “And, dear Friends, as it has 
pleased the Almighty to reveal unto mankind 
his Son Jesus Christ, the peaceable Saviour, let 
it be our steady concern to demonstrate to the 
world that we are his followers, by bringing forth 
the fruits of the Spirit, ‘love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
patience.’ And as we are called out of wars and 
fightings, so let them be, as seldom as possible, the 
subjects of conversation ; but let a holy care rest 
upon us, to abide in that power which gives do- 
minion over the hopes and fears that arise from 
the concerns of an unstable world, and tend, as 
they are admitted into the mind, to lessen its 
trust on that rock which isimmoveable. Thus, 
like faithful Abraham, may we hope for preser- 
vation, and be qualified to approach the throne 
of merey in intercession for others, at a time 
when the tokens of divine displeasure are mani- 
fest.” 

We have been much pleased with the tone of 
an article, in a late number of The Moravian, 
on this subject. The writer thinks it were utter 
blindness on our part to expect that a good and 


just Providence will always defend us against 


the grievous experience of other nations in re- 
spect to war, unless truth, justice and righteousness 
become our peculiar characteristics. He adds:— 
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“The kings and rulers of this earth are, and | 


have, in all ages, been using the time of peace 
as a preparation for war, by mustering large 
armies and creating powerful navies, and in pro- 
portion as these two arms of national defence 





may be strong and powerful, is always the feeling 
of security which they are wont to inspire. 

“ But the Christian’s defence against all evil, 
and indeed in every emergency, be it ever so 
calamitous, lies not in an arm of flesh, but in the 
merciful protection of his divine Master; and to 
enjoy this, it is essential that his fullest confi- 


dence be given unto his Lord In order to have 


the following facts, which are so startling that I 
venture to send them to you at the risk of tiring 
your readers with the case. Let me premise by 
saying that the facts can be proven in any decent 
court. 

Said Manuel Mason and his wife were slaves 
of a white woman, living a few miles out of the 
eity. A few years ago Manuel was taken sick 
with inflammatory rheumatism, and was given 
up by the doctors as incurable. Under these 
circumstances his mistress offered to sell him for 
$300. Nobody would touch him at the price. 


| Finally she offered to give the cripple his free- 


dom for $300, he to pay her in instalments. He 
accepted the offer, and paid off the entire sum 
in due course of time. He partially recovered 


security amidst the dangers by which our present | his health, and hired the time of his wife for so 
state is surrounded, we must look up to God,| much a year, that she might keep house for him 


and away from man, however much and strongly 
tempted by flesh and blood, and the counsels of 


in Washington. They raised a large number of 
children at their own expense; but invariably at 
about the age of ten years the mistress took away 


our pusillanimous hearts to lean on human help. | each child and sold it off or appropriated it to 
Nor is it an easy thing for sinful man thus to| her own use. ’ 


trust his Lord. 
very simple in theory, it is a high Christian 
virtue, which is surrounded by perils, and is of all 
things the most difficult of attainment. It is in 
practice not merely a leaning upon a strong arm 


Though such trust may appear 


of help, but rather a warfare, a stern conflict 
with our own favorite natural principles and af- 


fections, as well as with the world which lieth} ever 


At last only one child was left—“ little Ben.” 
He was, like all youngest children, a favorite— 
the baby—the comfort of the old man and 
woman. 

In September last, one of our new police ap- 
proached the small dwelling of Manuel Mason, 
in search of “ little Ben,” for the last child must 
be taken to min’ster to the voracious appetite of 
the monster, slavery. Benjamin was missing, how- 
The father never had him in his power or 


in wickedness, and which fiercely resents any | possession for one moment, yet he was suddenly 
departure from its policy, and. every refusal to | arrested for “ harboring a slave.” The law dates 


avail ourselves of its help and expedients.” 


—-~en 


1707, under which he was taken, and the literal 
penalty is “one hundred pounds of tobacco 
per hour” for each hour of harboring a slave. 


Diep, at the residence of his father, David James, | You will perceive that the father was simply 
near Clinton Valley, Clinton Co., Ohio, Liypiey M. guilty of not finding his runaway boy. The 


James, in the 23d year of his age, a member of New- | office 


berry Monthly Meeting. 

His affectionate disposition and steady, prudent 

demeanor endeared him to a large circle of friends 
and relatives. Though his removal was sudden, yet 
they have the consoling hope that he has exchanged 
the trials of time for a mansion of peace and rest. 
, On the 29th of 4th mo. last, at the residence 
of her father, John Hall. near Azalia, Indiana, Mary, 
wife of Thomas Cox, in the 29th year of her age, an 
esteemed member of Driftwood Monthly Meeting. 





r told Mason to hunt up his boy, and upon 
his neglecting to do this, he was thrown into 
jail. Although no evidence was offered against 
him, yet the Justice would not let Mason out on 
any less bail than $1500, which was furnished 
by a kind-hearted citizen of the district. A jury 
very quickly brought in a verdict of guilty, 
though with no more evidence of guilt than is 
to be found in this letter. Mason was remanded 


During her illness she evinced much patience and | to jail, where for days he lay without a bed, and 


resignation, at different times expressing she had no } all the time with scant clothing. 


He lay in jail 


fears of death. A short time before she expired, forty-nine days before Judge Crawford would 


Some precious words of advice fell from her feeble dei 


lips, admonishing her brothers and sisters to be pre- 
pared for the awful change. 


- —~<er — 
THE CASE OF MANUEL MASON. 
CONVICTION OF A MAN FOR HARBORING HIS OWN CHILD. 
Washington, May 24, 1859. 


gn tosentence him. The sentence was to 
pay a fine of $166 66; being $1 66 “for 
every hour the slave was harbored—one-half of 
said amount to go to the use of the owner of the 
slave, and the other half to the United States.” 
I quote from the Judge’s sentence as reported 
in the National Intelligencer. Mason was also 


I have alluded once or twice to the hard case | sentenced to pay all costs, and to remain in jail 
of Manuel Mason, a colored man, in Washing-| till the entire sum was paid! The District 
ton. The case has just been opened afresh to| Attorney was at last prevailed upon to consent, 


me by responsible parties, and [ have gathered! upon ample security that the money will be paid 
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at the end of three months, to let the poor negro| in the case of the West Indies was, that the 


go, and he is at liberty once more. 

In the meantime a petition is circulating ask- 
ing the President to remit the fine, but without 
a shadow of hope of success. If any one at the 
north wishes to help Mason and freedom, the 
Era office will receive and apply any such 
moneys.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

sceiaecenaniaamenicl 


STATE OF THE WEST INDIES. 


C. Buxton, son of the late Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, made a speech in the British House of | 
Commons, on the 3d of March, from which we 
present an extract: 

Mr. Buxton said, in rising to move for a com-| 
mittee to inquire into the present state of the 
West Indies, and the best means of promoting 
immigration, he would first of all touch on the 
former part of his motion. It was very common 
to hear it said, that emancipation had been a fail- 
ure. He read, not long ago, in one of our lead- 
ing periodicals that the philanthropists had been 
the ruin of the West Indies. There was a float- 
ing impression in the public mind, that Freedom 
had plunged the West Indian planters into hope- 
less penury, and the negroes into a kind of, 
voluptuous barbarism. It was not surpri~ing that 
such a notion should prevail. No one could de- 


ny, that in 1847 and the ensuing years the own- 
ers of the West Indian property were thrown 


into a state of the utmost distress, and, of course, 
since slavery was done away in 1834, and that 
crash fell within thirteen years afterwards, the 
world could not but assume that emancipation | 
had caused the events that followed so hard upon 
it; the more so because the abolition of slavery 
caught the eyes of the whole people; every one 
bore itin mind, whereas, that which really came 
like a thunderbolt upon the planters was much 
less within ken. That which really struck the 
planters down was the enormous fall in the price 
of sugar, which in 1840 was 49s. per ewt. (with- 
out the duty,) and in 1848 was 23s. 5d.—a fall 
of more than one-half. He had given a long 
and minute study to the history of the West 
Indies during the last fifteen years, and the 
thing which had most struck him, and which 
could not have failed to strike any one who made 
the same investigation, was the close parallel 
between the history, during that period, of the 
West Indies and of Ireland. In each country 
the very same causes had wrought the very same 
effects—had brought about the same ruinous, the 
same rotten state of affairs. Each country was 
at length overtaken by a great calamity, which 
at the time seemed fatal. Each country—the 
old order of things having been swept away by 
that calamity—each country was now rising 
steadily and swiftly to a high degree of wealth. 
In the West Indies, just as in Ireland, but to an 
even greater extent, the proprietors used to be 
absentees; but what made that more disastrous 


planter could not let his sugar estate, but was 
obliged to carry on the costly and precarious pro- 
cesses, not merely of cultivating the sugar-cane, 
but of manufacturing the sugar at his own cost, 
under his own hand, by means of agents. And 
so bard was it to find any man who at once un- 
derst.od the management of a sugar estate, who 
was willing to live in the West Indies, who was 
trustworthy, sober, and energetic—so hard was 
it to find such agents, that he believed, in five 
cases out of six, the estates were scandalously 
managed. Those who had gone deeply into the 
history of the West Indies were, he believed, of 
one mind—that it was this, far more than any 
other cause, that cut the very roots of West In- 
dian prosperity. The absenteeism of the planters 
led to a host of other evils, and, as one of the 
most judicious observers, Mr Bigelow, the 
American traveller, declared, it could not have 
failed some day to bring about general bank- 
ruptey and ruin. There was another trait of 
West Indian society just like that of Ireland in 
the days gone by. Almost without exception 
the sugar estates were eucumbered. Most of 
them were mortgaged far beyond their value. 
The owners of the estates were always strugyling 
with an incubus of debt which they could not 
possibly shake off. The effect of all that was, 
that even when monopoly and slavery were at 
their zenith—when even the sugar of our own 
oriental dominions was not allowed to compete 
with theirs on the same level—even then, petted 
as they were by the laws of England, the West 
Indies were continually coming to the Govern- 
ment of the country with the most deleful lam- 
entations. That state of things was the legacy 
which Slavery and Monopoly had left behind 
them; and then, when the price of sugar sud- 
denly fell to less than one-half what it had been 
only a few years before, the effect was precisely 
analogous to that of the faminein Ireland. The 
proprietors were thrown into deep dis'ress. All 
society was unhinged. The crash was terrible. 
But there, as in our sister country, the conse- 
quence was that the ownership of the soil changed 
hands. It passed from those who were absentees, 
drowned in debt; it came into the hands of 
those who were for the most part resident, and 
free from those trammels. 

And vow what was the result ? The result was, 
that although labor was still free, that although 
trade was still free, or, rather, he would say, be- 
cause labor was free, and because trade was free, 
the West Indies were now rising to a pitch of 
wealth and happiness unknown to them before. 
It would be impossible for him to lay before the 
House the immense mass of evidence which 
demonstrated that fact. He was assured: of it 
by mercantile men; he found it strongly set 
forth in the reports from the Governors of the 
islands, which used to be full of dismay, and 
were now bright with cheerfulness aud hope. 
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But the keystone of the arch consisted of the, 
statistics furnished by the Board of Trade, which | 
showed that the imports and exports together of 
the West Indies and Guiana had amounted in 
the four years ending with 1853 to £32,500,000, 
and in the four years ending with 1857, to 
£37,000,000—an increase of £4,500,000, in the 
four years ; and, further, that the annual exports 
of sugar, coffee, cotton, rum, and cocoa, had 
greatly increased of late years. So much had 
been said of the ruinous state of these islands, 
that perhaps the House would be surprised to, 
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value to learn, upon the authority of a committee 
of that House, what was the result of that great 
experiment. And if the committee inquired at 
all into the state of the West Indies, he hoped 
they would inquire into the condition of the 
negroes. Interested parties described them as 
barbarous and idle. He found ample evidence 
to prove that they were living in a high degree 
of comfort and industry, though he admitted 
that they somewhat preferred working on the 
freeholds they had purchased, to laboring for hire. 
— National Era. 


learn that the exports from Great Britain to the | 
West Indies in 1857 exceeded her exports, in 
that year, to Sweden, Norway, Deomark, Greece, 
the Azores, Maderia, and Morocco, all combined. 
Or perhaps it would give a more vivid idea of 
the value to us of these islands, if he mentioned 


From Household Words. 


NEW WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 


The article entitled the First Idea of Every- 
aaa oles aiineneie ae —~ thing, be our 7 —s oases ae 
at our exports to em in id5o/ equalied our that there may be, literally and materially, no- 
exports to the Channel islands, Malta, the Ionian | thing new under the sun; yet, so many new 
islands, the Mauritius, the Gold Coast, the Gam. | facts, principles and laws, are almost daily coming 
bia, Sierra Leone, and what are called our sun-| to light, that the world is in no want of novelties. 
dry possessions, all together. Considering what Thus, a new branch of physics has of late years 
mere specks the West Indies look in the map of been inaugurated by the discovery of what is 
America, it was astonishing that their trade to| called the spheroidal state of matter. When we 
and fro should now actually amount to £10,735,-| had got as far as steam and gas, we fancied we 
oe That was the value of their commerce in had fathomed the uttermost secrets of nature ; 
the year 1857. He would only add that in 1857, | but now, marvels which a writer of fiction would 
. 7 ’ ’ 
the value of the sugar imported into this coun-| hardly dare to introduce into a fairy tale or a 
try from our West Indies amounted to £5,618,-| legend, turn out to be incontestably and demon- 
000. Surely all this demonstrated that free|strably true. For instance, a bold experimental- 
a ae bee habe ra 1 pmo —_ might call —~ an eres 
ition of slavery. robably it would be said quack—set his heart on manufacturing a lump 
that all this was mainly due to the immigrants. | of ice. And where does he succeed in making 
In the last five years 25,000 immigrants had|it? Of all preposterous places in the world, he 
come to all our West Indies, including a large | produces it inside a glowing crucible standing in 
number of women and children. It was alto-|a heated furnace; the heat of the furnace, more- 
gether absurd to imagine that this great prosper-| over, not being the gentle temperature which 
ity was owing to the labors of those few thousand | bakers use to reduce beef and potatoes to a savory 
men ; and, in fact, the islands which had not| dish nicely browned and with the gravy in, but, a 
. . ’ . ? . . . e ; 5 *. ? ? 
received immigrants were quite as flourishing as | chemist’s white heat; and the bit of ice so turn- 
those that had. Clearly, then, our West Indies ' ed out is not a half-melted hailstone which you 
were possessions of immense and increasing value. | would suck with pleasure (if clean) after a sum- 
The committee might inquire, however briefly, | mer afternoon's thunder-storm, but a little lump 
into this point, and report to the country whether | of such intense coldness that you would take it 
it was true or not that free labor and free trade | to be the concentration of a whole Russian win- 
were bringing about a great prosperity. He | ter, or an essential ice-drop distilled out of the 
was aware that this proposal would meet with| very North Pole itself. The performer of the 
strong resistance, for he had often noticed that| feat is Monsieur P. H. Boutigney (d’Evreux), 
ae so vexed a West India gentleman as to} member of various learned and scientific societies, 
e told that he was well off. And as those gen-| and Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, who has 
J ‘ ; g ; 

tlemen had a great and legitimate influence with| proved by experiment on his own proper per- 
the Colonial Office, no doubt the Kight Hon. | son—and his friends have not hesitated to follow 
samen ao cane hs ae te re eB ot ace at 
ctical mind of this House, and would put) of former ages, by red-hot iron, by boiling water 
= we ~ fo sane the diode | 4 iia other ae means = torture a 
or Newport obtains this conclusion from the; have been in use at diverse epochs amongst al- 
committee, what will he do with it?” But asthe | most every nation under the sun—he has demon- 
people of this conntry laid out £20,000,000 in | strated that these fearful, fiery trials may have 
emancipating our slaves, and as that great deed | been triumphantly passed through and under- 
was not, as some said, the work of a few philan-/ gone, without any exercise of charlatanism or 
thropists, but was done by the whole people | trickery on the part of the actors, and also with- 
with all their heart and soul, it would be of some! out any supernatural interference beyond the 


labor was holding its own, in spite of the compe- | 
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influence of physical laws which have always, finger, without any previous caution, through a 
been in operation and do act to the present|jet of glowing melted metal, as it flowed from 
day. Occult powers of nature they may have|the furnace. After the Messieurs Boutigney 
hitherto been, but natural powers they ever| and Michel, the fact has been repeated and veri- 
remain. fied by the illustrious philosopher, M. Depretz ; 
One Adurabad Mabrasphand, a priest of Zo-| by M. Desdouit, whose recklessness alarmed M. 
roaster, wishing to convince the dissenters and | Boutigney himself; by M. A. Perrey, professor of 
infidels of his day of the superior truth and | Natural Philosophy at Lyons; by M. le Docteur 
holiness of his faith, proposed that on his naked | Légal of Dieppe; and by M. Come, Professor at 
body there should be poured eighteen pounds of| Laval, who relates that his friend M. Covlet was 
melted copper hot from the furnace, on the con-| the first to begin handling the dangerous play- 
dition that, if he received no harm, disbelievers | things, that they passed their fingers through 
should bow and yield credence in the presence | jets of cast iron, and that they plunged their 
of so great a prodigy. The Dictionnaire His-| hands into moulds and crucibles full of melted 
torique, which tells the tale, adds that the trial|iron that had just been tapped, and whose 
was reported to have been made with such com-! radiated heat was scarcely supportable at a con- 
plete success, that all the sceptics were inconti-| siderable distance. They varied their experi- 
nently converted. ments for more than a couple of hours. Madame 
Is this a gross fable, or is it only an unex-|Covlet, who was present, allowed her little 
plained fact? Most readers are tempted to treat | daughter, a child eight or ten years old, to put 
it as a coarse and vulgar story, utterly repugnant | her hand into a crucible full of glowing melted 
to common sense. But many things which com-| iron, which was done with impunity. When 
mon sense has scornfully rejected have found a| their hands were immersed in the melted metal, 
refuge and a resting place in the realms of| after making use of sulphurous acid as the pre- 
science. In proof of the fact, we have only to| vious moistening liquid, every one of this ven- 
go back to the infancy of steam, gas and elec-| turesome party experienced a sensation of cold. 
tricity. ‘ihe origin of M. Boutigney’s apparently reck- 
M. Boutigney regards the anecdote as an un-|less exposure of his person to the danger of 
doubted fact; and however improbable, it really | burning and even consumption by fire, and the 
is, nevertheless, perfectly veracious and historical first hint of the principles on which he explains 
Many credible things, he remarks, are false ; and|its possibility, was as complete an accident as 
many incredible things are true. It is hardly | Newton's discovery of gravitation from the fall 
worth disputing now whether the hard-named|of an apple. One evening, Monsieur B. was 
apostle of Zoroaster’s creed enjoyed his hot cop-|experimentalizing on the relative densities of 
er shower bath or not, because M. Boutigney| various starches. He put some ether into a 
acks his opinion by personal proof of the possi-| glass vessel called an éprouvette ; he then added 
bility of the case. He has plunged (he writes)|the starch, closed the mouth of the tube with 
a finger or his hands, several times, into a mould | the tip of his forefinger, and shook it violently. 
of incandescent metal, frightful to look at. He} He next placed the éprouvette on its stand, and 
has repeated the experiment with silver, bronze| noted the time the starch took to precipitate. 
and lead, and the result has been completely|That which was precipitated the quickest, was 
identical ; the same sensation, and no burning—| either the most bulky of equal density, or the 
except in an instance which he mentions after-| densest of equal bulk; and this result sufficed 
wards. He adds, that by wetting the finger with | for the special object which he wanted to attain. 
ether before plunging it into melted lead, a feel-| As the ether which he employed for each ex- 
ing of chilliness is experienced. By wetting the| periment was very small in quantity, he threw it 
finger with water, it may be plunged with im-| out into a fire-place, in which were some brands 
punity into tallow heated to three hnndred de-|of wood that still retained their heat. Every 
grees of centegrade. Reaumur’s thermometer | time that the ether fell upon a brand, a beautiful 
takes melting ice for its zero, or starting-point, | blue light streamed from it, which had nothing 
and is graduated into eighty degrees between|in common with the ordinary flame of ether. 
that and boiling water. The centegrade ther-|The phenomenon strongly excited his curiosity, 
mometer more conveniently divides the same|and induced him to repeat his experiment by 
interval into a hundred degrees. The tallow,| daylight, and in crucibles. Consequently, he 
therefore, into which it pleased M. Boutigney to| slightly heated a platina crucible over a spirit- 
thrust his finger as merrily as little Jack Horner| lamp, and poured into ita few drops of ether. 
put in his thumb and pulled out a plum, was ex-| These assumed a spherical form, and without 
actly three times as hot as boiling water. In| moistening the crucible that held them. The 
like manner, an intrusive finger or thumb may | crucible, removed to a dark place, was found to 
be plunged with equal safety into boiling water, |be full of beautiful blue vapors. The experi- 
after having been wetted with ether. menter discovered, by means of a slip of blue 
M. Boutigney’s bold experiment had been for- | test-paper (papier de tournesol), that the internal 
stalled by M. Alphonse Michel, who passed his , temperature of the crucible was very high, whilst 
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that of the little spheroid within it was very low. 
In fact, the slip of paper turned brown in the 
crucible, whilst its extremity, plunged in the 
ether-spheroid, remained perfectly intact. 
Such was the hazard or accident which led to 
the discovery of THE SPHEROIVAL STATE. Its 
author dovs not say that similar accidents have 
not happened to others about the same time. He 
assumes to be no more than the secretary and 
the interpreter of a chance event. At first, he 
traced out a narrow circle connected with this 
phenomenon, every point of which he proposed 
to explore successively ; but he soon found that 
the circle widened every day, till at last he is 
obliged to confess that it is boundless. Without 
presumption, he ventures to assert, that the dis- 
covery opens a wide career to physical and 
chemical experiments, and is likely to bring 
about important modifications in several theories, 
which, in the actual state of science, are regarded 
as sufficient and true. And thus a scientific 
revolution, or at least a great step in advance, 
will be owing to the precipitation of a few grains 
of potato-starch. For the thousandth time, we 
find the greatest results brought about by the 
slightest causes. The blowing-up of steam- 
boilers, whether for boats or for locomotives, is to 
be rendered next to impossible. The mystery of 
fire-balls from heaven will be explained ; meteor- 
ologists will have to erase from their chapter on 
lightning, a form of meteor which has no ana- 
logy to lightning proper, namely, to that which 
darts in straight or zigzag lines. Such balls of 
fire will henceforth be styled “ spheroidal light- 
ning.’ The indulgence of geologists has to be 
intreated for a new theory as to the formation of 
coal, which is more than suspected to have a 
completely different origin from that at present as- 
signed to it. It is simply a carbonate of hydro- 
gen (carbure d’hydrogéne) condensed and pass- 
ing into a spheroidal state, and so precipitated 
from the atmosphere during its process of cooling, 
wons ago. The pre-adamite plants found mixed 
up therewith, are merely accidental additions 
swept into it, at a long posterior epoch, by 
floods and watercourses. In short, a coal-basin is 
simply a dish of stewed vegetables, of which the 
sauce, the coal itself, is the primitive basis. To 
have curried fowl, veal, or fish, you first prepare 
the curry itself, and then add the thing to be 
curried, whatever it may be; exactly so of the 
palms and tree-ferns found in coal-mines, and of 
the vegetable tissue which the microscope detects 
in the substance of the coal itself. Coal is a 
species of dark-colored mayonnaise invented be- 
fore cooks or kitchens were thought of, for the 
preparation of pre-adamite salad. The origin and 
the future destiny of coal are thus summed up : 
“Coal came from the atmosphere by precipitation, 
and returns to the atmosphere by combustion.” 
Such are samples of what may be deduced from 
the observation of a drop of cold water dancing 
on the surface of a red-hot iron plate. 


| 


The spheroidal state, then—an expression 
which has now taken its permanent place in 
scientific language—is the phrase employed by 
M. Boutigney to denote the molecular modifica- 
tions of matter, whose occurrence he first pub- 
lished to the world in 1842. Those modifications 
consist of the very remarkable phenomena pre- 
sented by bodies which are thrown on surfaces 
heated to a temperature higher than their own 
(the respective bodies’) boiling point. Thus, a 
drop of liquid, let fall on a heated metal plate, does 
not instantly fly off in vapor, as we might at first 
believe that it would do, but remains trembling 
and spinning, for a short definite time, without 
suffering any visible change or diminution. The 
drop has passed to the spheroidal state. At the 
outset of the study of these novel facts, it was 
believed that a white heat, or something like 
fitteen hundred degrees of centegrade, was re- 
quired to throw water into the spheroidal state ; 
M. Boutigney has demonstrated that it easily 
acquires those conditions at two hundred degrees, 
with somewhat greater difficulty at a hundred 
and seventy-one degrees, and that it maintains 
'them while sinking as low as one hundred and 
forty-two degrees. 

(To be coneluded.) 


—mennliiierias 
THE CORRECT ORTHOGRAPHY OF NAMES. 


On looking at the list of teachers present at 
the recent Institute in New Britain, we were 
struck with the extent to which that new and 
questionable taste for half Frenchifying proper 
names has been carried, especially by young 
ladies who have graduated at our best schools, 
and are employed and expected to teach orthog- 
raphy correctly to children of both sexes. If 
honest English names, such as have been worn 
in full by queens, and women greater than queens, 
in England and America, have become too old- 
fashioned for this fast age, then we would com- 
mend to those desirous of adopting French equiva- 
lents, to consult a dictionary of that language, 
and give the French name in full. For several 
of the Christian names now assumed by young 
ladies can be found in no legitimate nomencla- 
ture, but are the fore-shortened epithets of 
family affection, which, we should think, ought 
not to be affixed to any published signature. 
Lizzie, Carrie, Millie, Tillie, and the like, sound 
prettily and kindly on the lips of a father, hus- 
band or brother, in the family or social circle, but 
when those to whom they are applied substitute 
these names for those given them at baptism, they 
seem to ask the whole community to rechristen 
them with the terms of endearment and affec- 
tion, which few, out of the sacred precincts of the 
family circle, can have a right to apply to them. 
A young husband may call his blooming and 
lovely bride Dearie, or Dovie, and the term be 
music to her ears; but it would be a proceeding 
of very doubtful propriety in her to assume that 
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name, and sign it at the bottom of her letters,!owl is more common in the villages that have 
thus asking the community virtually to recognize been abandoned by their original occupants. The 
her by an appellation of conjugal endearment.—- | prairie rattlesnake also sometimes introduces 
Burritt’s North and South. himself; but it is a great mistake to imagine, as 
has sometimes been done, that he comes as a 
friendly visitor; and when the unpleasant sound 
THE PRAIRIE DOG, OR MARMOT, OF NEW MEXICO. | indicating the presence of the poisonous reptile 
The prairie dog, as it is called, though, in| is heard from one of the villages, you may be 
fact, it is no dog at all, but a marmot, is certain-| sure that if it had not been previously forsaken 
ly one of the most curious of the living creatures | by its tiny population, the rattle-snake has either 
found in these regions. It was named dog, petit driven them out or devoured them. s 
chien, by the old Canadian trappers, on account These little colonies present a curious appear- 
of its peculiar ery, somewhat resembling the | ance if you can succeed in getting near before 
bark of a small dog, and the name has continued | their sentinels have given the alarm. As far as 
in use to the present day. The almost incredi- | the eye can reach there is a busy life and bustle 
ble extent of the settlements, or villages as they | £0IMg On; a little yellow brown personage, some- 
are called, of these peaceful little inhabitants thing like a squirrel, is sitting upon every hillock, 
of the earth, can be appreciated when you find with his little tail sticking up, and in everlasting 
that for days and days together you are travel- | motion, while thousands of small voices unite in 
ling among small hills, every one of which marks chorus. But let the spectator make a few steps 
an establishment of this kind. The single| further, and all life has vanished as if by en- 
dwellings are generally eighteen or twenty feet chantment—vanished from the surface at least; 
apart, and the hillock at the entrance of each but here and there you may see the head of a 
consists of a good waggon-load of earth, which | little scout peeping out of a hole to reconnoitre, 
has been gradually thrown up into the light of and by his defiant bark seeming to warn his 
day by the little inhabitants in constructing their fellows of the dangerous vicinity of man. If you 
subterranean abodes. Some habitations have one, | then lie down, and remain motionless, you will find 
others two entrances, and the firmly trodden path that in a short time the sentinel will leave his post 
leading from one to the other gives rise to the | at the door to place himself upon the hill, continu- 
conjecture that relations of friendship must sub- ing his barking—we may now presume to an- 
sist among these lively little animals. Their| Dounce the more secure condition of public affairs. 
choice of a site for their villages appears to be One citizen after another is then enticed out of 
determined by the presence of a peculiar kind the dark passages to the light, and the harmless 
of short, crisp grass, which flourishes on these bustle of the social creatures begins again. Some- 
elevated plains, and which forms their sole nour-| mes you may see a steady-looking old fellow 
ishment ; and their populous republics are to be | £0lng to pay a visit to a neighbor, who receives 
found even on the lofty table lands of Mexico, him sitting upright upon his hillock, and wagging 
in places where for many miles round there is his tail; and then the two sit down together, and 
not a drop of water, and where no rain falls for| the barking duet that follows doubtless com- 
many months. Water can only be obtained | municate their reciprocal thoughts and feelings. 
there by digging to a depth of a hundred feet, Sometimes, after a little earnest conversation of 
so that it is to be presumed that the prairie dog this kind, they will retire into their dwelling, 
does not need it, but is satisfied with the moisture} 20d then set out together on a walk, it may be 
afforded by an occasional heavy dew. The winter | to visit some relations; these meet with other 
they doubtless pass in sleep, for they lay up no| Promenaders, and loud salutations follow, and 
store for that season, and as the grass is withered after awhile the party breaks up and everybody 
in the autumn, and the ground afterwards hard | £°¢S home. One may amuse one’s self for hours 
bound in frost, they cannot obtain their food in with watching the curious ways of the creatures, 
the customary manner. When they feel that and it is impossible to help desiring such an ac- 
their sleepy time is approaching, which is com- | 4¥aintance with their language as might enable 
monly towards the last days of October, they | ne to find out their retreats. 
close all the entrances to their abode to protect The prairie dogs venture fearlessly between 
themselves against the winter’s cold, and then the hoofs of the wandering buffalo, but the 
settle themselves to their long sleep, and do not lightest movement of the hunter, who is watch- 
wake again till the warm spring days recall them | !®g them, is sufficient to send them all flying 
to joyous life. The Indians say that the prairie down into their subterranean retreats, though a 
dog does sometimes open the doors of its house sound of barking from below the ground, as well 
during the cold weather, but this is a sure sign | 8 the number of the forsaken hillocks, betrays 
of warmer days approaching. the presence of the bustling little community.” 
A small species of burrowing owl is often | —6lhausen. 
found as a joint tenant of these subterranean ——— 
dwellings, and appears to live on good terms with} Neither despise nor oppose what thou dost not 
the small quadrupeds who inhabit them ; but the ' understand. — Penn. 
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PALM OIL. 


One of the most remarkable revolutions the | 
world has yet seen, is the quiet work, at this’ 
time, of palm oil. 

On that portion of the African coast which 
has heretofore supplied the traders in human | 
flesh, a total change is being effected by the 
astonishing increase of the manufacture of palm 
oil. The natives find this to be both a more 
profitable and a more certain business than the 
getting up of raids to burn villages and catch 
slaves. 

There are nearly six hundred kinds of palm 
tree, a plant peculiar to the tropics. Some of 
these bear dates, others plantains, bananas, 
cocoanuts, betel, ete., but the oil tree (Elais 
guineensis) is most prevalent on the west coast of 
Africa. Its congener in Brazil, Venezuela, etc., 
is the Elis melanocca, which is not yet oy 
into extensive use for the making of oil. 

The fruit is what botanists call a drupe, like 
the plum, olive, ete. It is boiled, and the gil 
skimmed off and carried to the coast in cala- 
bashes. This oil has long been used in the 
manufacture of soap, but the recent discovery by 
the French of extracting from it excellent 
stearine for candles, has vastly stimulated the 
demand. The single port of Liverpool now em- 
ploys twenty-five thousand tons of shipping in 
bringing palm oil from Africa to England, the 
whole being paid for in the manufactures of 
Birmingham, Manchester and Glasgow. 

Machinery of the best kind has now been sent 
out to procure the oil by better modes, and as 
there is no stint as to the number of trees, r 
no injury done to them by merely gathering the | 
fruit, an immense increase of the trade seems al- 
most certain. 

The natives, thus stimulated to peaceful and 
profitable pursuits, are beginning to adopt many 
of the comforts of civilization. Mr. Jackson states 
that at first, beads, trinkets, small mirrors, and 
similar articles, were the goods chiefly used in 
barter, but that now valuable manufactured arti- 
cles are required. He says that his firm “sent 
out to King Eamen, of Old Calabar, a house, 
the cost of which was $5,000, which was paid 
for in palm oil.” 

In the charming volume, “ Dahomy and the 
Dahomans,” by Captain Forbes, it is said “the 
inhabitants of a vast extent of coast have been led 
to give up the slave trade. And why? Because 
they have learned the immense value of the 
palm oil trade over that of slaves.”"—New York 
Chronicle. 


——— 


If every man’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share 
Who move our envy now! 


Duty can never have too much of our dili- 
gence, nor too little of our confidence. 











REVIEW. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE BABE. 


Pure, pearly Bud! with Mother-love a clasping calyx 
round thee, 

In this heart-cradle, warm and soft, thy Guardian- 
angel found thee; 

Though mute to earth, yet audible to Heaven’s quick 
ear ascending, 

The Mother’s with the Angel’s song in unison seems 
blending. 


**O, Being made for blessedness! O, soul of snowy 
whiteness ! 

The casket has such loveliness, the jewel has such 
brightness, 

We tremble when we look on thee, and think on sin 
and danger, 

Till hope revives at thought of Him whose birth- 
place was a manger. 


Thy Mother’s hand, her tender hand, ah! even her 
hand may fail thee, 

The pierced Hand holds the balsam-cup tho’ all 
earth’s ills assail thee ; 

Thy Mother’s breast, her tender breast, may prove a 
restless billow, 

The Roman spear hath pointed out thy soul’s un- 
wavering pillow. 


O, Mother-love is but the type of God’s love thrown 
around thee, 

A mighty shield lest Sin and Death with serpent- 
sting may wound thee; 

O, Mother-love is but the pale, cold lamp of night 
beside thee, 

But God’s love is the glorious Sun, to quicken, cheer 
and guide thee. 


Alas! Poor Mother’s tarnished soul is such a dimmed 
reflector 

Of Him who is Creator, King, Redeemer and Pro- 
tector, 

And Mother’s song is such a low, faint echo, earth- 
rebounding, 

Of thrilling harp-tones round the Throne the Saviour’s 
praise resounding ; 


How can she bear to keep thee here? Ah! how her 
poor heart trembles! 

How could she bear to give thee back? Thy beauty 
so resembles 

One mortal form !—Oh, God of grace! Be near lest 
she should falter 

In laying all her treasure-gifts back on Thy holy 


altar!” 

It must be from the angel’s face a radiant smile is 
flowing, 

For back thy snow-white innocence an angel smile 
is throwing: 


Up, from the Mother’s altar-heart that sinless smile 
goes wreathing 

With prayer, and praise, like incense from a tem- 
ple censer breathing. 


A streamlet through the Father’s heart of that deep 
crystal river, 

That ever bears the dearest gift back to the dearer 
Giver 

Hath on its tide a precious bark—he prays the God 
above him, 

For perfect bliss for thee—the bliss to fear, and know, 
and love Him. 


Should Death approach that fragile bark, the bright 
eye cease to glisten, 
How lowly would he bow his ear, and Low intensely 
listen 
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For one more moan !—when all was o’er, thro’ tears 
his eye would linger 
Upon the little Parian face, and little waxen finger. 


Yet rising from the dust of earth his spirit would be 
winging 

Away to where the cherub-choir is ‘‘ Welcome hither”’ 
singing— 

To see thee in the Saviour’s arms might make his 
faith grow stronger, 

And nerve him for the battle-field of Truth a little 
longer. 


0, Love-baptized! tho’ form and priest, and font and 
choir are wanting, 

The child-like ear of faith may hear sweet voices o’er 
thee chaunting, 

‘*They give to thee the loveliest name, save One, in 
sacred story, 

They lay thee, Mary, in His arms, the Lord of Life 
and glory.’’ 


No organ’s pealing tones are here, and no cathedral 
splendor, 

Yet many a heart around is touched with feeling, 
solemn, tender, 

And fond lips hide their quivering by stooping to 
caress thee, 

While swelling tears that silent fall, in silence say 
** We bless thee !’’ M. 

—_— 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Evropgan InTELLIGENCE.—English dates are to the 
1st inst. 

The Sardinians, under the immediate command of 
King Victor Emmanuel, had forced a passage over the 
river Sesia, at Palastro, in the face of the Austrians 
fortified at that place, and had captured the city after 


REVIEW. 


should be accorded to her. Subsequently, the mili- 

| tary Committee of the Diet approved the proposi- 
|tion to place an army of observation on the Rhine. 
Explanations are said to have been demanded re- 
specting the passage of Austrian troops through the 
| territory of Bavaria. 


Napies.—The new king has been acknowledged, 
by telegraph, by all the European Powers, and has 
received the oath of allegiance from the army. 


Exeoianp.—Parliament met on the 3lst ult. The 
j terms offered by the Government to the Atlantic 
Telegraphj Company, to be considered at the ap- 
| proaching meeting, are an eight per cent. guarantee 
| for twenty-five years, provided the cable is in sucess- 
ful operation at the rate of one hundred words per 
|hour; and they will pay £20,000 per annum for 
| messages, the arrangement for £14,000 per annum 
| to stand good to the company in return for the sur- 
| render of the exclusive privilege of landizig a cable 

on the coast of Newfoundland. 

The Red Sea cable was believed to have been suc- 
cessfully laid from Suez to Perim, a distance of 1260 
miles. 

The funds had risen one per cent. in two days, 
‘making a rise of five per cent, from the state of 
| lowest depression. 

| The weather continued favorable for crops, and 
breadstuffs were declining in price. 

Hayti.—Late news confirms former accounts of the 
stability of the republican government and the tran- 

| quillity of the island. The Senate had accepted the 
\law of banishment against Soulouque and his fol- 
lowers, which had been decreed by the Chamber of 
Representatives, but refused to decree the confiscation 
, of his property, on the ground that this was a matter 
to be decided only by a court of law. 

A law in testimony of the national gratitude for the 


a severe conflict. A considerable force of Austrians | services rendered to the country by the citizen Fabre 
have occupied Bobbio. The French Emperor was Geffrard, was promulgated on the 4th ult., and ac- 


about removing his head-quarters to Casale. The cords to the President, as a national recompense, a 
Emperor of Austria, the Arch-Duke Charles and Gen. | handsome private residence, to be paid for from the 


Hess had arrived at Verona, on their way to head- | public treasury. 
quarters. . The annual salary of the President of Hayti is 
Garabaldi had issued a proclamation calling on the | fixed at twenty thousand piastres. 
bards ise against their essors. O | a ss 
— _ ok dieu fans ie’ waptiine 4 Bo Cuut.—A battle took place on the 29th of the 4th 
*; é : , § . 8 as | anal de + oe) 
and made prisoners of the Austrian officials, and on oye between the gove aes Creeps, Ue m ¥ Conenal 
the 27th he entered Como, amidst the ringing of Vidaurri, and the revolutionists, under Gen. Gallo. 
~ ; 7 - ~ i > awit *») 
bells and other demonstrations of rejoicing, by the | | se a eae ae — — ae ae 
inhabitants. The Austrians retreated to Camerlatta, | — Se Se ny Teepe gab ycgedi: 
where the combat was renewed. and the Austrians | revolution. The government had opened the north- 
again retreated towards Milan. All the steamers | °T? parts, and bastnens et. , 
on Lake ,Como were in possession of Garabaldi, | Domestic.—The Presidents of the various railroad 
and the Austrians were in rapid retreat from that | companies between New York and Charleston met in 
section. The inhabitants of the surrounding coun- | Philadelphia last week, for the purpose of concerting 
try had revolted, and the movement was fast | ® plan for transporting the mails with greater cer- 
spreading. In some parts of Parma popular risings | tainty and rapidity from New York to New Orleans, 
had taken place in favor of Sardinia and Italian | #24 intermediate places. They have since submitted 


independence. 

The Piedmontese Gazette announces that the Sar- 
dinian government will strictly observe the principles 
of the protocol of Paris, respecting the commerce of 
neutrals and the interdiction of privateering. About 
sixty French war vessels were cruising in the 
Mediterranean between the Adriatic and the Levant. 

It was expected that Kossuth would shortly go to 
Genoa, with the concurrence of Louis Napoleon and 
the King of Sardinia, to concert with Gen. Klapka 
and other eminent Hungarians, plans for restoring 
independence to Hungary. 

Germany is represented as in a state of intense ex- 
citement. At a sitting of the Diet, on the 26th ult., 
the minor States voted that in cértain cases which 
might occur, military measures should be taken. 
Prussia claimed that in such cases the initiative 


a proposition to the Postmaster General to perform 
this work in four days. Their proposal has not yet 
| been acted on by the Postmaster General. 


CauirorniA.—The Star of the West has arrived at 
|New York, with a million and a half of dollars in 
gold. Advices from Victoria state that the gold 
| mines at Vancouver were yielding largeseturns, and 
that parties were leaving Victoria for that place. 
The amount of gold-dust shipped from Victoria 
during the last month was $195,000. 

The passengers by the overland mail report that 
about 3,000 Texans were encamped near Lelknap, 
for the purpose of exterminating the Caddo Reserve 
Indians. The Governor of Texas had called on the 
United States troops to quell the disturbance, and 
three companies of dragoons had arrived in the 
| vicinity. 





